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CHAPTER ONE 


The Political History 


Much of the development of the frontier in America has been 
along waterways. The first frontier was the Atlantic Coast region. 
Settlers advanced up the rivers of this section and following the trails 
of the Indians and traders, crossed the Alleghany Mountains into 
Kentucky and Tennessee and settled near the upper waters of the 
Ohio River. Going down this river to the Mississippi, they moved 
slowly along its banks and those of its tributaries, the Arkansas and 
the Missouri. As they went they established outposts wherever na- 
ture suggested lines. Many of these sites were former Indian villages. 
The Indians usually placed their villages so as to command the water 
systems of the country. When the traders came they established 
posts in these same places. The posts later grew into such cities as 
Albany, Pittsburg, Detroit, Council Bluffs, and Kansas City. 


“Thus civilization has followed the arteries made by geology, 
pouring an ever richer tide through them, yntil at last the slender 
paths of the aboriginal intercourse have been broadened and in- 
terwoven into the complex masses of modern commercial lines 
of civilization grow ever more numerous. It is like the steady 
growth of a complex nervous system for the originally simple, 
inert continent.” - 


Settlers pushed out along the river banks, or starting from a 
settlement on a river, they moved out in other directions following 
an old or making a new trail from this settlement to one on a distant 
river. The crossing of the stream by a trail was an invitation to the 
immigrant to stop and camp. Should the stream prove to be a pure 
spring-fed one, the crossing frequently became a regular camping 
place. 


Where the trail from Hutchinson to Medicine Lodge, Kansas, 
crossed the Ninnescah river, there was just such a camp site and here 
a Hutchinson Town Company scouting around in 1872 for a place to 
locate a town, “noted the clearness of the river, its fall of seven feet 
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which would furnish power to turn machinery, and cropping out on 
the hills along the valley red sandstone suitable for building pur- 
poses.” 


First Attempt Is Abandoned 


In a short time down the trail to this crossing came one Norman 
Ingraham to build a town. He moved a house from Keno County to 
this site, locating it on the river bank. He named his new town 
“Sherman.” This land was government land or what is known as 
Osage Indian Trust land, a title to which could be secured only by 
pre-emption, which required a residence of six months and the pay- 
ment of a dollar and a quarter an acre. These requirements caused 
the company to abandon its project and Ingraham moved on. 


. Later in the same year (1872) a buffalo hunter, J. H. Fical, took 
up his abode in Ingraham’s shack. One night Mr. Charles Ross who, 
with his parents and family, was on his way down thie trail to the 
Medicine River stopped and camped with him. In speaking of that 
time Mr. Ross says: 


“Kingman, or Sherman as it was then, was a lone shack with 
a single inhabitant. Starting from the hill on Avenue D as it 
is now known there was a sea of white sand reaching to the river. 
Not a blade of grass nor a tree was in sight. In the entire county 
there was only one tree—a cottonwood. Alone it had survived 
the prairie fires started by the Indians or buffalo hunters.” 


Fical Brothers Lay Out New Town 


Sometime later J. H. Fical was joined by his brother, Francis, 
and the latter’s wife, Jennie. The favorable conditions for a town 
at the crossing of the Ninnescah River and the trail caused them to 
take adjoining claims which they pre-empted in 1873. On a portion 
of these claims they located a new town. This was laid out in March, 
1874, with Jesse McCarty acting as surveyer. Having the town sur- 
veyed the Ficals conveyed a half interest in it to one J. M. Jordan. 


In February of this year, Martin Updegraf and Charles Barr 
came down the trail and passed on across the Ninnescah some twen- 
ty miles and located on-the banks of the Chikaskia River. They be- 
came the first actual settlers of Kingman County outside the city. 
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“Barr with his plow, a sure sign of encroaching civilization, broke the 
first prairie sod.” 


Over this treeless trail in the course of a year came other settlers, 
so that in February of 1874 Kingman County was organized. This 
was accomplished by the twenty actual residents and the names of 
friends from neighboring counties borrowed for the occasion. Mr. 
Olmstead, Judge Brown, and others whose names are not remem- 
bered came down from Hutchinson to organize the county. They 
prevailed upon the cattlemen to come in and vote forty thousand ~ 
dollars worth of bonds. With a part of this Olmstead, who was a con- 
tractor, built a bridge across the river, a courthouse, and a school- 
house. These, with the house Ingraham had moved in from Reno 
County, were the buildings in the new county seat. 


The company which came from Hutchinson and was active in 
the organization of the county for some reason changed the name of 
the town from Sherman to Kingman. The county was named for 
Samuel A. Kingman who was then Chief Justice of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court. It was fitting that the town be named for a man who 
was already prominent in the affairs of the state. The only reminder 
of the original name today is the street along the river which bears 
the name of Sherman. 


First Hotel In 1874 


This year of 1874 might well be called the year of beginnings. 
In it came W. H. Child, Harry Bush, an Englishman named E. C. 
Manning, H. L. Ball, and A. D. Culver and family to cast their lots 
with the new town. H. L. Ball built the first hotel, “The Sherman 
House,” at the crossing on the north bank of the river in what is now 
the Santa Fe park. This hotel sheltered the traveler and the home- 
steader for years. It shared the fortune of the town. When the 
name of the town was changed from Sherman to Kingman the Sher- 
man House became the Kingman House. “For some time on the 
front of the building were the words ‘Kingman House” and on the 
north side the words “Sherman House.” 


E. C. Manning built a little frame store and started the first mer- 
cantile business in Kingman. ‘The stock of merchandise must have 
been quite small for the invoice of this store three years later showed 
the stock to consist of a few plugs of tobacco, two or thiree gallons of 
whiskey, shoe laces, and a few pieces of calico. 
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These buildings with the schoolhouse svvated on the west side of 
Main Street between what is now Avenues C and D, the courthouse 
and a few residences made up the town for about four years. The 


courthouse was described by Mr. John A. Cragun, the first deputy 
Register of Deeds, as: 


“A little frame shack that cost one thousand dollars stand- 
ing where the south portion of Livingston’s Furniture store now 
stands, elevated from the ground by stilts some three or four feet 
and overlooking the then Main Street which had a long white 


bed of Ninnescah river sand. It had one room and in this room 
were all the offices. The county treasurer’s vault consisted of 


an Arbuckle’s coffee box wherein he kept all his papers, books, 


and money. The probate judge kept all his things in one drawer 
of his table.” 


Discouraged By Grasshoppers And Drouth 
The year of *74 was one of drouth and of the grasshopper inva- 
These tended to discourage settlers. In addition land could be 
obtained cheaper elsewhere. Consequently Kingman did not grow 
rapidly. In the spring of 1878 it could boast of few buildings. One 
pioneer, Mrs. Ella Frazier Kinsey, records that her sisters coming to 
Kingman that spring drove through the town mistaking the little 
group of houses for a ranch which they had been told was nearby. 


sion 


By June ’78 there were nine houses and immigrants were fol- 
lowing close upon each other on the winding prairie trail that led to 
the town. On the Fourth of July, Kingman was able to muster a 


crowd of eight hundred to listen to an address by Judge Samuel A. 
Kingman. 


Until this year the town was all on the north side of the river. 
In the early summer of that year, a new town company composed of 
W. R. Brown, Hiriam Buff, F. E. Gillet of Hutchinson, George Cray- 
craft, Dr. E. W. Hinton, and George E. Filley of Kingman was organ- 
ized with the purpose of starting a town on the south side of the 
river and of swallowing the one on the north side. This was given 
impetus by the fact that the original town site was proved up by the 
Ficals and as they could not be located at the time a clear title could 
not be given to some of the land on the north side of the river. How 
much of this was true or how much rumor used to promote the sale 
of land owned by the Kingman Town Company is hard to say. The 
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known facts are that the Ficals were original owners of the land from 
the river to Avenue D and from Broadway to Chariton. They had 
left Kingman and had sold only a part of their holdings. The Hutch- 
inson Company or its members owned the land south of the river. 


General Exodus To South Side 


‘By Christmas most of the town had moved to the south side of 
the Tiver. .The people of the north side woke up one morning to find 
postmaster and post office all on the south side. They retaliated by 
refusing to buy stamps in Kingman and sent to Hutchinson for them. 
The new town grew rapidly. Stores, residences and a hotel, The 
LaClede, were built. A newspaper, The Mercury, was established to 
boom South Kingman. The north side was not idle. It acquired a 
lumber yard, a mill, several stores and a newspaper, The Citizen. 
This feud between the North and South as the one of old was strong. 
It was in most instances a friendly rivalry. An editor of the gd 
describes the situation thus: 


“Kingman is a double town, a rival to itself, its own worst 
enemy, divided against itself, as it were. Each has a good hotel, 
good livery stable, good land office, good drug store, and a good 
deal of its own advantages over its twin across the river. How- 
ever, the county seat will be located soon and the two towns be 
as one. One of the principal objections to the town on the bluff 
was the difficulty of getting water, but recently an abundance 
of good water has been secured on the hill above town.” 

_ A pioneer, Oscar Capps, relates that the first thing that he saw 


upon looking out of the hotel window the morning after he had ar- 
rived by stage-coach was two men with their coats off engaged in a 
fist fight. When he asked the landlady what the trouble was, she 
replied, “Oh, just another meeting of the commissioners in which 
the question of the location of the town is being discussed.” As Mr. 
Capps and his brother had come to Kingman with their brother-in- 
law, P. J. Conklin, for the purpose of establishing a newspaper and 
land office in order to boost for the north side, this introduction did 
not appeal to him. 


Two Factions Kiss And Make Up 


The town on the south side reached its zenith! the first year. 
Natural conditions were against the development of this side. It 
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was necessary to go sixty feet or more to obtain water, while on the 
north side water was reached at a depth of twenty-five feet. This 
and the fear of losing the county seat caused the leaders on both sides 
to get together and agree to locate the town on the north side. Land 
was given to those on the north side who wished to move their build- 
ings over. Mr. Charles Rayl says: ; 


“Then the march of buildings began. They were haulea on 
wagons to the river and there put on runners and slid on the 
ice cross this. When all were back there was a regular love feast. 
But this moving back and forth of the town was important in the 
controversy over the location of the courthouse in the ’80’s.” 


The discussion over the title to the land included in the town 
when it was chosen the county seat aroused an agitation by those out- 
side the city to move the county seat to Cleveland, a small town some 
nine miles south of Kingman and the geographical center of the coun- 
ty. An election was called and, seeing that Cleveland would lose, the 
citizens voted upon Dale City, a place six miles east. Kingman car- 
ried the election with a majority of one hundred forty votes. 


Differ On County Seat Location 


The location of the county seat was no sooner settled than the 
question of the proper place for the courthouse was raised: The block 
on the east side of Main Street between Avenues A and B was given 
to the county for a courthouse square but the courthouse was actual- 
ly located on the other side of the street. The courthouse square 
was therefore sold at auction. In 1874 Starling Turner offered to the 
county a block of ground in what was known as the Turner Addition 
if they would agree to build a courthouse there. This addition was 
composed of the land lying directly north of the river and west of 
Broadway. Here in'78 Turner had built a watermill and a store and 
hoped to draw the town In this direction. The growth of the south 
side had prevented this. A little four room courthouse was built on 
this land given by Turner and was used for several years and then it - 


- was claimed that a courthouse located outside the territorial limits 


of a town as they were when the town was designated as the county 
seat was not within the county seat and therefore business transact- 
ed there was not legal. This addition donated by Turner was not in 
the original town site and so the courthouse was outside the county 


seat. 
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The county officers moved out of the courthouse in Turner’s addi- 
tion and into whatever place suited them. Consequently, the offices 
of the county clerk, the register of deeds and the sheriff were to be 
found in South Kingman, while the remaining offices and the district 
court were in North Kingman. A suit was instituted to see where 
the county offices should be located. The courthouse was moved 
acrcss the street from its former location to the corner of Avenue A 
and Broadway. This was within the original town site, and the offi- 
cers moved back into the courthouse. Mr. Rayl’s comment on the 
moving of the courthouse across the street was: “That was the cheap- 
est place they could move it to and when in the old town site they 
were sure the matter was settled for all time.” 


HB. H. Patten First Elected Mayor 


Judge Harris of tne District Court of Kingman declared King- 
man a city of the Third class and called an election to be held in the 
schcolhouse August 29, 1883. At this election there were a hundred 
and eight votes cast. H.H. Patten was elected mayor of the new town. 
The population of the town was given as four hundred. A descrip- 
tion of the town at this time reads: 


“At that time the buildings in Kingman were very incon- 
spicuous. I do not remember a single home in Kingman of more 
than a story and a half and very few were of such pretentious 
form. They were so scattering that when you wanted to find 
someone in town all you needed to do was to step out into the 
street and look around. The buildings scarcely obstructed the 
view at all. There was not a brick building in town.” 
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CHAPTER II 


The Boom — 


The same forces which caused people to pick up and move west 
in centuries past caused emigrants to come to Kansas in the nine- 
teenth century. The following are typical reasons for coming to Kan- 
sas as given by these emigrants: “It was a good place for a young man 
to get a start;’ “We were in search of health and wealth;”’ “There 
was not enough land in Indiana to dividé among our children, so we 
came to Kansas to get more land for them;” “Father had gone on an- 
other man’s note and lost our home so we came to Kansas to start 
again;” and “We got the Kansas fever.” Thus those wishing to es- 
cape from the East for one reason or another took Horace Greeley’s 
advice, “Go West, Young Man” and came to Kansas. 


Easterners Afflicted With “Kansas Fever” 


Their desire to come to Kansas was known as the “Kansas Craze” 
or “Kansas Fever.” We have found no pioneer thus far who is posi- 
tive of why it was called this. Most of them agree that people came 
to Kansas .because they wanted to see the state of which they had 
heard so much. They stayed because they liked it or because it offer- 
ed more than their former homes seemed to offer, or because they 
had not money enough to get away. Since they were dissatisfied 
with their present condition, the pictures of glorious Kansas fed the 
fire of discontent until they could stand it no longer and went to the 
land of promise. The following gives some of the reasons why people 
might catch the fever. 


In the eastern states land is high. The soil is old and worn 
and hard to cultivate. Rents are high and the farmer who rents 
stands little show of even a good living. People there realize 
this and they need only to look back a decade or two to see how 
the wealthy farmers then acquired their homes and wealth. They 
did it when the country was new, when they could buy land for 
less per acre than they now pay rent each year. 
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The desire to come to Kansas if not created by the newspapers 
and railroads was increased by them. They were making every ef- 
fort to settle the country and the result is described thus: 


“There is a boom in Kansas. A new rain bolt has been cre- 
ated beyond the one hundredth meridian. Five wealthy railroad 
corporations, eager to secure the territory and transportation of 
the agricultural produce are building trunk lines into almost 
every county. Throughout Kansas all is bustle and excitement. 
Two-hunared and fifty thousand immigrants hlave entered the 
state during the past year. The westbound cars on every railroad 
in Kansas are crowded with men and women who are eager to 
secure homes and land, land once properly designated as arid. On 
the overland trails along the Smoky Hill, the Arkansas, and the 
Republican rivers, the columns of white capped wagons are so 
numerous as to no longer attract attention. Nightly hundreds of 
campfires blaze along these old trails and groups of men, women, 
and tow-headed children crowd around them to eat and talk 
about the future. The larger portion of these wagon-road emi- 
grants are from the corn growing states of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 

and Kentucky. Many of these have been tenant farmers. They 
are in search of homes. The emigrants who enter the state on 


the railroads are generally from the Mississippi Valley states or 
from the Atlantic Seabord.” 


First Train Arrives In 1884 


It has been said the normal existence of a town in Kansas began 
with the dawn of the first railroad. If this be true, Kingman dates 
from 1884. When the first- train pulled into town in June of that 
year the population was estimated at from four to five hundred peo- 
ple. Within the year it had increased to two thousand. The counties 
of Sedgwick, Harper, and Reno which adjoin Kingman county had 
railroads prior to this date and were, consequently, settled more 
densely for people seemed to prefer to locate on or near a railroad. 
This lack of a railroad and the resulting late settlement made plenty 
of land available in the county at the beginning of what is known as 
the boom period in Kansas. This land was advertised as being for 


sale at three dollars an acre with twenty years to pay and seven per 
cent interest. 
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With lots of cheap land available Kingman was one of the boom- 
ing towns. Property values increased, and the real estate and loan 
companies thrived. Business buildings and residences increased in 
number. Many a foundation for a home or store was laid on which 
no building was erected, for the fundation miust be there before a 
loan could be-attained. But just as many or more were completed. 
We find listed in the Illustrated Booklet and in the papers the ac- 
tivities and advantages of the city of Kingman. They were: Low 
taxes and small city debt; a high moral status; a low cost of living; 
honorable and upright officers; good police protection and a fire de- 
partment “that could not be beat;” streets lighted by electricity; 
adequate system of waterworks; contagious disease unknown; safe 
investments; surrounding country most productive in the state; cen- 
ter of most prolific fruit belt in the United States; no malaria breed- 
ing swamps; perfect drainage; good educational opportunities; and 
was the commercial center of the southwest. This last was proved 
by the fact that it possessed the following: the only mine of mineral 
paint in the west, stockyards, board of trade, purest salt in the state, 
clay, natural building stone, factories and soap roots. 


Find Multitude of Natural Resources 


The mineral paint, clay, and salt were on display at the Cincin- 
nati Exposition due to the enterprise of Wichita capitalists. The pot- 
ter’s clay was found west of the city. 


“Specimens disclosed a quality finely adapted to the manu- 
facture of potter’s ware, tiling, and pressed brick. In color the 
Specimens are pure red oxide of iron and wholly free of those 
glassy, flinty particles properly known as grit. M. A. Heath, 
experienced potter of Liverpool, Ohio, who found the clay in- 
formed the COURIER it could not be surpassed for fineness of 
grain nor in extent and thickness.” 


Another find which aroused interest for a time and made good 
advertising was a plant which resembled the Mexican Soap root. This 
was supposed to be found on the hills around the city. “Rubbed on 
clothes it made a thick lather and smelled not unlike soap.” 


The building stone was actually quarried and used for founda- 
tions and building some buildings and residences, a few of which are 
still standing. 
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Of the natural resources claimed and found to some extent, salt 
was the only one developed. If the coming of the railroad gave im- 
petus to the boom in Kingman, the discovery of rock salt on August 
19, 1887 was the thing which might be said to make it a genuine 
boom. One of the things which Kingman county needed in the early 
days was something to use as fuel. As has been said there were no 
trees in the city and only afew along the banks of the streams 
throughout the county. With no wood other fuels must be found. 
Tt has ‘been the history of-man-that“he discovers and invents most 
often when driven by necessity. In the case of fuel in Kingman there 
was the-need. This coupled with the faith as one expressed it that 
“There is gas here if we can just find it for the Lord never put all 
this land here with nothing to burn,” led a aan of citizens to or- 
ganize a company and drill for gas. 


Drill For Gas and Find Rock Salt 


When they were drilling for gas they struck a vein of rock salt 
at at depth of eight hundred feet. This vein of salt was a hundred‘and 
fifty feet in depth. Other wells were drilled! The find was heralded 
ove the state. Kingman was excited to say the least. THE DAILY 
COURIER of the next day said, “All day today streams of people in 
‘carriages and people on foot have been crowding the road to the gas 
well to see the wonderful find of salt.” THE CONWAY SPRINGS 
STAR commented on the discovery of the salt in this manner: “King- 
man is happy over her salt strike, the vein showing pure crystalized 
rock salt has a thickness of one hundred twenty feet. The quality 
is pronounced one of the best yet discovered in Kansas.” But it 
was the Valley Center News which added to its description a pro- 
phecy that is amusing today. It said: 


“Kingman has found gas, oil, and salt all in the same hole in 
the ground. If extreme care is not taken an explosion is almost 
certain to take place, which would of a certainty leave a business 
boom. Larger bodies attract smaller ones. This being a fact 
doubtless the major part of the flying giblets would shoot for 
Sedgwick County.” 


Whether the giblets reached Sedgwick County or not the busi- 
ness boom developed in Kingman. The salt well did light the fuse 
of the boom. THE WICHITA GROWLER said of the discovery: 
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“Kingman is wild over the discovery of a vein of fine crystal 
white rock salt, a vein ten feet thick. The Kingman Gas and 
Light Company has subscribed $10,000 to sink a shaft and to 
make salt mining one of the chief industries of the prosperous 
city. For the rock salt masses underlying the city of inexhaust- 
able and chemical analysis shows this product to be purer than 
any other rock salt known in any part of the world.” 


Finding salt instead of gas the Kingman Gas, Light and Fuel 
Company reorganized as the Kingman Minig Company and began to 
work on a shaft. The first barrel of salt produced was sold at auc- 
tion. The second shaft was erected by what was known as the Nin- 
nescah Mining and Investment Company. 


“The crowd of visitors that gather around the salt shaft 
witness the work daily progressing. Visitors from all parts of 
the country make the shaft an object of special interest. A man 
from New Jersey said his attention was first drawn to the find 
in a Philadelphia paper. A Utica, New York, Journal of recent 
sisue contains an extensive article on the splendid results that 
will naturally flow from the development of this invaluable 
source of wealth.” 


Of these shafts the Southwestern Financier says: 


“At the city of Kingman are two salt mines where shafts 
have been sunk at great expense, through solid rock to the depth 
of eight hundred feet. Rock salt is mined just the same as coal, 
and can be sold loaded on cars in bulk to pay a good profit at five 
dollars a ton. The quality is very good, about ninety-eight per 
cent pure. The packing houses prefer this to the manufactured 
article, claiming there is more strength in it for preserving 
qualities.” 


New Industry Lures Citizens by Hundreds | 


Others sought to benefit from the salt find and organized com- 
panies to establish salt works. These new companies proposed to 
obtain the salt from wells and erected evaporating plants. There 
were two of these. The pans were made and the capacity was to be 
about one hundred fifty barrels a day. Actual evaporation was be- 
gun in September of 1888. “The brine has proved to be stronger and 
purer than any well in Hutchinson. 
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Install Mule-Drawn Street Car Line 


People moved to Kingman to share the benefits of the salt dis- 
covery. Additions to the town were laid out. Fairly large sections 
of the town were built around the shafts and evaporating plants. To 
connect the sections of the town a street oar line was started. This 
was a short line running through the main street of the town and 


across the bridge, with a branch on Avenue B. The cars were mule 
drawn. Their coming is described thus: 


“Saturday evening the first car traveled the streets of King- 


man. As the car passed up Main Street it was greeted with 
cheers all along the line. The car was loaded with enthusiastic 
citizens.” 


Severai Factories In Early Days 


Among the factories built at this time was the Agricultural 
Works which was to manufacture all kinds of farm implements. This 
was owned by the Hapgood Plow Factory of Alton, Illinois, and when 
the first plow was ready for sale a celebration was staged. In this 


the band assisted and the first plow was auctioned and sold for two 
thousand dollors. 


In this same factory was made Lindlren Smith 
Fire Extinguishers. This extinguisher was contracted for by the 
Minnesota Railway Commission to be used on all the railroads of 


that state. This factory was fairly large for that day. It claimed 
there was none of its class and magnitude west of the Mississippi 
River. Another factory was the broom factory. To these must be 
added a foundry, planing malls, a grist mill, and two flour mills. The 
flour mills had been built in an earlier day. They were both water 
- mills the water for which was furnished by races each two miles in 


length. They had a combined capacity of one hundred and fifty 
barrels per day. 


There was one other enterprise of note, the packing house, known 
as “The packing house that lived but a day.” Only one hog was 


slaughtered but the bank accounts of most of the citizens was sacri- 
ficed. 


Population Zooms To Six Thousand 


Mercantile and other lines of business flourished in proportion to 
the growth of the community. There was a rapid change from a 
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town to a city of six thousand. Most of this was within twelve 
months. THE COURIER speaks of it as the most remarkable growth 
of any town in Kansas reckoned with “Wichita, the recognized cri- 
terion from which all booms are based.” 


One méans of obtaining citizens which should be mentioned was 
the railway excursions. One of these due on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember was described as consisting of fifteen coaches of residents of 
Illinois, Indiana, and Chio. They were coming to make hivestments 
and the people of Kingman were warned to keep their property at 
fair prices if they would have many valuable citizens. When the 
train arrived there was a boom indeed. So great was the excitement 
that even meals could not tempt the people of the city to go home 
and leave their visitors. Many of these visitors remained and as- 
sumed their places along with those who came before them, helping 
to make the boom a reality. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Newspaper And The Boom 


The present day slogan, “It pays to advertise,” might well have 
been the motto of Kansas during the boom. If the state was to be 
settled and her land sold there should be no one left in ignorance of 
her wealth and advantages. The railroads, anxious to settle the land 
along their roads, offered excursion rates to induce prospective im- 
migrants to come to Kansas. The following from THE KANSAS 


CITY STAR tells of their success: 


Railroads Thrive On Excursionist Business 


“Yesterday was one of the busiest days at the Union Station 
in its history. The crowd of land buyers and excursionists trav- 
eling on reduced tickets was immense. Superintendent Dunbam 
gays more pieces of baggage were handled at the union depot yes- 
terday than on any previous day of which any record has been 
kept. The trains kept arriving all day. The Wabash brought 
in two trains, the Burlington, the Chicago and Alton, the Rock 
Island. and the Missouri Pacific each three. Each section con- 
sisted of from fifteen to seventeen coaches, all of them heavily 
loaded. The excursionists went out last night and this morn- 
ing on the Santa Fe, Southern Kansas, and Union Pacific roads. 
(Most of them are traveling on land buyers’ tickets which give 
one way fare for the round trip. These tickets have been put 
on sale by the roads leading west from Kansas City, and have 
been placed on sale throughout the interior farming districts of 
Illinois, Indiana; Iowa, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. They have to 
be exchanged here for tickets to the destination of the traveler. 
The tickets purchased in the East give the purchaser a choice 
of destination. ‘Many of them are billed for Sedgwick County, 
and others are going to Florence, Medicine Lodge, Kingman, and 
points where the railroad companies have offices or where they 
are trying to settle up new counties.” 
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Newspapers Laud State With Glowing Praises 


It was the task of the newspapers of the county to interest these 
immigrants in Kansas. They did it so well that Kansas was spoken 
of as the best advertised state inthe Union. There was no glory, ad- 
vantage, or opportunity to be found in Kansas that was not dwelt 
upon and advertised from Maine to California. The question, “Why 
Come To Kansas?” was asked and answered in many ways such as: 


“Because it is the garden spot of the world and is settling 
up with the best class of people. Because it will grow anything 
that any other country will grow and with less work. Because 
it rains here more than any other place and just at the right 
time: Because there are churches and schoolhouses all over 
the country. Because it has the most enterprising set of people 
in the country. Because our water is as good as the best. Be- 
cause land is cheap, and it is the place for an honest man to make 
a home, and for rascals to be kicked out. If you want a home in 
the garden spot of the world, come to Kansas, where you can 
get cheap farms, or where there is an opening of any kind for 
the honest, enterprising business man.” 


“If you are old with the fire of life dying out of your life 
and the buoyancy leaving your limbs; if you are looking for a 
land where your fading life may pass away in peace, come to Kan- 
sas. Here the sky is blue as the sky of Italy; the air is full of 
fragrance and the land echoes the voice of thousands who work 
beneath the pale glimmering of the stars. If you are a young 
man toiling as your father toiled in worn out and barren deserts 
of the East, if you would live where the soil rewards the tiller, 
where the grain waves, and sparkles in the morning dew and 
fills the crib in the fall, where the banners of prosperity wave and 
the gaunt spectre of starvation crosses into another state, come 
to Kansas.” ; 


Draw Comparison With Conditions In East 


“The country is filling up fast; they come by the rumbling 
train; they come on foot and on horseback. Before many years 
every quarter section will have a house on it, and the hills that 
now know only the speckled cow and the untamed broncho will 
echo to the heavy tread of the bock agent as the cultivator sweeps 
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onward. Our cities are growing; the railroads change time- 
tables every week to accommodate new cities that were not on 
the last one issued. Farmers pump water for their cattle with 
mills, and do their plowing sitting on a spring seat with a box 
of cigars on eachi side. In the East they carry water from the 
nearest creek and walk behind a plow until they have no distinct 
idea whether they are shoving the machine or the horses pull- 
ing it. The man who can’t prosper, thrive, and grow in Kansas 
would starve in a bakery.” 


Comments such as, “Every man has the chiance to make the most 
of himself and his opportunities in Kansas. To those who have de- 
termination and zeal it offers advantages none of the older states 
-can offer,’ found in Eastern papers caught the eye of the dissatis- 
fied man, particularly that of the young man. Land in the East was 
high in price and crops were not as good as they had been a few years 
before. Being dissatisfied, the young men were willing to believe 
that: ; 


“The Kansas farmer has this year proven him himself a sec- 
ond and mightier Atlas. If the state ever changes her coat of 
arms, the new coat should show the Kansas Farmer supporting 
the world on his shoulders. His alchemy has transformed the 
rich soil into millions of bushels of golden grain which is now 
going forth to feed the world.” 


To the still undecided prospective citizen the press sent such ir- 
resistable pleas as: 


“The state of Kansas is but partially known to the people of 
other states. Again, to become fully known would cause such 
a rush to the state as was never known in our country in the last 
quarter century. The health-giving qualities of its climate, its 
summers, and its delightful fall and spring cannot be praised 
too much.” 


Kansas—‘“‘Slice From Juiciest Side of Earth” 


In case they might still hesitate and debate, vivid pictures and 
‘unanswerable arguments would surely draw them to look at least 
at this wonderful state, “A slice from the juiciest side of the earth,” 
m0x 
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“There is Kansas, the great corn state of the west. What is 
she doing while all the other states are mourning over wasted 
energies and depleted business? She has received within her bor- 
ders and provided with homes in the last twelve months over 
two hundred thousand strangers who will help develop her re- 
sources. She has settled many new counties and organized them. 
She has redeemed an immense strip of desert country and made 
it yield the staples of life. She has done all this and made mon- 
ey, too. This is prosperity of the right stamp. It is real.and 
substantial and a basis of argument for future confidence.” 


“First in corn, first in wheat, first in the hearts of the cit- 
izens. Four hundred and ten miles long, and two hundred and 
ten miles wide. Every morning during the corn plowing season, 
the farmers are out in a corn field as large as the whole state of 
New Jersey. Every noon during harvest the harvesters come in 
to dinner from a wheat field which contains two hundred thous- 
and more acres than the state of Delaware. Every night “Mary 
calls the cattle home” from a pasture larger than Pennsylvania. 
Once called a desert, thle state is now a garden. The mustang is 
succeeded by the Norman. The buffalo has turned over the prai- 
rie to the Durham. Corn tassels where the Sioux danced. The 
wheat crop grows over the old prairie dog village. The sun 
that crept over the wigwam and cottonwood shines on the orch- 
ard and meadow. Does Massachusetts educate her people? So 
does Kansas. Are Indiana and Illinois fertile? So is Kansas. 
Does Kentucky boast fine stock? So does Kansas.” 


We might quote many even more extravagant statements from 
the press of the day. As we read them we wonder what could have 
led them to make some of the remarks. Perhaps the following from 
an editor of the day accounts for it: 


“It requires no stretch of the imagination for a Kansas man 
to see greater developments and prosperity in Kansas. Kansas 
is somehow built that way. She cannot help growing. It takes 
no effort on the part of her citizens to boom her; she booms her- 
self. When she entered the state as a territory, she began her 
boom and the echoes were heard all around the world. It was 
“Bleeding Kansas.” She had the nerve to say to slavery “Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.” Immediately the non-slave hold- 
ing states rushed to her assistance, and the outlaw, Kansas, was 
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recognized as the Moses which was to free Israel. From that hour 
Kansas has been the liberty that enlightened the world. She 
has been at the head of the procession in all important measures. 
The great desert has been transformed into a great and prosper- 
ous state and is a continual wonder to the world. There is noth- 
ing that can step the Kansas boom. It goes on forever. No, we 
are no boomer; didn’t believe in it. Whien we talk of the beau- 
ties of Kansas, we do it from ‘the standpoint that a man does 
when he speaks of his sainted mother, because he loves her. She 
was his mother. She was his joy and inspiration from youth to 
manhood. Whether in prosperity or adversity his mother was 
his safest and truest friend. When he refers to her, it is spon- 
taneous and if it sounds like sentimental gush to others, to him 
_it is a pious adoration. Thus is it with Kansas.” 


Whether it was the love of the state, or the money of the promot- 
ers, or that having cast their lot with the future of the state and feel- 
ing that it must progress and develop if they were to succeed, that 
caused the newspapers of Kansas to sing her praises they surely lost 
no opportunity to proclaim to the world her greatness. Even the 
press itself realized that it was somewhat loud in its praises, for we 
- find this clipping: 


Kansas Press Sings Praises of State 


“And Kansas need not be afraid that the world will remain 
in ignorance of her riches. Probably no state has such a large 
country press. Biased almost beyond conception, and widely 
radical portions of it may be on some subjects, but it is for Kan- 
sas above all things. Every town, no matter how small, has its 
paper whose chief aim seems to be to boom the locality in which 
it is printed by prominently presenting its advantages and pre- 
senting them constantly. Patent insides may make the suppres- 
sion of rews a necessity, but the boom never suffers. Everything 
must give way to facts and figures showing that the particular 
town or county is favored beyond comparison. A townsite is 
scarcely laid out until a paper is started and the attractions pre-— 
sented and the reasons for coming to the great future city are 
depicted and discoursed upon until some good result is bound to 
be reached. If an investor were to have all the papers sent to 
him, and he were to read them conscientiously, he would scarce- 
ly doubt the great possibilities of the state. It would be only a 
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question which part of the earthly paradise was most favored. 
No light is hidden under a bushel in Kansas.” 


Two Dailies Here In 1880’s 


As a precaution against the hidden light Kingman had four 
newspapers. True to the above description she had had a paper to 
sing her praises from the time she was merely a crossroads camping 
place. THE KINGMAN MERCURY owas.the first to sound the glories 
of this section. The song was ever the glories of Kingman, but the 
singers changed from time to time. For a while it was sung as a 
solo, then a duet, or a trio, again a solo, and finally in 1886, 1887, and 
1888, a quartet. The members of this quariet were THE KINGMAN 
COURIER, THE KINGMAN LEADER, THE KINGMAN MORNING 
NEWS and THE KINGMAN DAILY COURIER. Occasionally there 


' was a lack of harmony for a time, or one singer refused to sing the 


praise of some pet song of the others, but for the most part all joined 
in and sang. Nor could it be said that one was a much better singer 
than the others. However, the newspapers were not left to do-all 
the singing. The citizens of Kingman joined in on the chorus. Their 
songs were heard a great distance and those pausing to listen were 
like the victims of a siren. Thus the boom of Kingman was started 
and kept going by her newspapers and promoters. We find this 
comment on it: 


“Kingman is enjoying the greatest boom ever known in her 
history. It is mostly due to the efforts of her citizens through 
her newspapers. The newspapers publish the advantages of the 
town and county and the citizens are enterprising enough to 
purchase the papers and send them abroad. They do not do it 
on a small seale either, for at one time they ordered twenty 
thousand copies. Every citizen in the town is paid tenfold for 
every dollar he ever paid to the newspapers. The result of the 
citizens’ enterprise is the fact that Kingman is one of the best 
towns in the state and has four newspapers that are beiter for 
the size of the town than any paper in the state.” 


A purpose of any newspaper should be to promote and build the 
community in which it is circulated. The papers of Kansas did not 
forget this purpose, and those of Kingman were no exception. They 
advertised and supported every project whether it was a railroad or 
a starch factory. Some of these projects existed only in the news- 
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paper. This was not that they were not promoted and planned, but 
that they failed to materialize. They were a dream of their promot- 
_ ers cherished until another took their place and then abandoned. The 
successes were praised and told, the failures excused and ignored. As 
an example of the first: 


“Nothwithstanding the inclement weather strangers arrive 
on every train. Real estate is on the move and no mistake. 
Searcely a day passes without some prominent transaction tak- 
ing place.” 

Or the frank, honest description: 

“With the purest water, ample waterworks facilities, with 
several trunk lines of railroads headed for the city, surrounded 
by excellent agricultural country, it is not surprising the capi- 
talists are flocking to the city. The low prices of desirable busi- 
ness and residence property is also an attraction feature and 
catches the keen eye of shrewd finance.” 


Make Light Of Frequent Adversities 


Things were not always so bright and passed over as is seen in 
the following: 

“A very large majority of the settlers of this county are per- 
sons of limited means who saw but little in their future in re- 
maining in their eastern homes: and at a venture came west in 
the hope of brightening their prospects. 

“With little more than enough to defray the expenses of the 
trip, many have found themselves on arriving here without the 

_ means of supplying themselves and their families with the com- 
mon comforts of life. In hundreds of cases the first few months 
have been a desperate struggle to procure the wherewithal to 
maintain life. In nearly every instance with the fortitude and 
determination characteristic of the pioneer, though the struggle 
at times seemed an unequal one, they have encountered their 
difficulties and overcome them. At first the dugout where pov- 
erty was always an unwelcome guest commanded a recognition. 
Then a little more pretention abode where little less pressing 
necessities gave the family many cherished comforts. Seeding 
time came and went and was succeeded by the golden harvest. 
Not many years of toil and effort passed over the settler’s head 
until he was surrounded by flocks and herds and an abundance 
he scarcely dared to dream of in his home in the east.” 
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Kingman Named “Queen of the Ninneseah” 


In addition to the papers there was published a pamphlet ILLUS- 
TRATED KANSAS. This describes vividly the location, history, 
industries, and attractions of Kingman county and city. This pam- 
phlet, thousands of copies of which were according to the newspapers 
sent to people in the East, had as its purpose that of so many circu- 


_ lars of the time, to entice settlers to the county and the city. It sets 


forth.reasons .why..Kingman county and city are-qwonderful .places 
in which to live. According to it the QUEEN OF THE NINNESCAH 
is ideally located on the river, with water tasting to the thirsty palate 


‘like the “Medes of the Gods.” “It is surrounded by prairie lands 


high enough to be free from malaria, one of the curses of the East.” 
“There is no healthier section of the country in the United States.” 


_ The natural conclusion is that there could be no better place for a 


home. The describer proceeded to tell how easily and cheaply that 
home might be constructed since the material was at hand for erect- 
ing the type of home one might desire. There was no scarcity of 
building material. The town possessed six lumber yards and in and 
around the city was to be found an abundance of red sandstone. This 
was durable and easily quarried and improved with age. As proof 
of this he cited the fact that many of the chief business houses were 
of this stone, as also was the schoolhouse. In addition there were 
two brick yards which made brick from the fine clay suitable for 
this purpose and found in the county. Surely, this was proof enough 
that here one could erect a home or a place of business cheaper than 
anywhere else. 

The fertility of the soil, which he claims will produce well with! 
little labor, and the climate are other inducements worthy of glow- 
ing descriptions. 


Three Schools And Seven Churches 


The industrial and social advantages of the community are things 
to be considered and we learn from the pamphlet that Kingman is 
above the average community as shown by its schools and churches. 
It provided a common school, a high school, and an academy. As to 
churches, there were seven. The social status was the final plan. 
To prove Kingman’s social superiority, the pamphlet used the fact 
that the people came from the finest families of the East. 

The industrial advantages were many. A man might obtain 
land at reasonable prices. He could farm it with less labor than he 
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could the hilly and rocky land in the East and it would produce a 
variety of crops. There was no scarcity of opportunities to engage 
in other lines of work and business. All the various businesses were 
described. The fact that the taxes were low and the city debt small 
seemed, with the glowing picture of the city’s future greatness, all 
the argument and inducement any person could need to convince 
him that the QUEEN OF THE NINNESCAH was the only place in 
which to live and invest his money. 


The newspapers of a Kansas town might be called its best friends. 
They encourage growth and development, and they remain faithful 
through trials and adversities. They are ever loyal to her, seeking 
the towns best interests and progress. 
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: CHAPTER IV 


The Collapse Or The Boom 


The failure of crops in Kansas in 1887 and the general hard times 
over the country affected the booms in Kansas. The papers began to 
‘admit that all was not as wonderful as it might be, and yet they 
rontinued to boost. We find comments like the following, ‘Kansas 
or bust. This is about the only state in the union a man can live in 
after he has busted, as he will neither freeze nor starve and seldom 
dies.” 

“From Maine to California the cry “Hard Times” goes forth. 

’ With other states sorely pressed for capital to transact the rou- 
tine business of every day commercial and manufacturing life, 
there can be nothing strange or worthy of alarm in the fact that 
Kansas is also proportionately quiet and inactive upon the dawn 
of winter. There are several reasons for comparatively close 
times in Kansas over and above the stringency in the Eastern 
markets, which needs must cripple the finances in the West. The 
people of this state have lived beyond their means. During the 
past year, remarkable activity in real estate made thousands of 
Kansans wealthy, who without exception invested that wealth 
in real estate, elegant homes, fine horses, and thoroughbred stock. 

“A Kansas man without a thousand dollar team, a ten thous- 
and dollar residence and several Jersey cows, a box at the thea- 
tre, and a retinue ef servants is not a Kansan of the latter day 
acceptation of the term. When Eastern capitalists became press- 
ed for ready money a quietus was put upon the Kansas real es- 
tate boom, and then the state depended upon its surplus pro- 
ducts, hogs, cattle, and other livestock for a revenue. 


Boost Agricultural Possibilities Here 


“Kansas is not a manufacturing state. It is an agricultural 
and stock raising and speculative country. It depends upon the 
prosperity of its neighbors. Those neighbors have had crop fail- 
ures and now millions of farms are for sale in the Mississippi 
Valley State by men having an immortal longing in them to mi- 
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grate to Italian skies of the Sunflower state. We do not ask for 
money in:Kansas. Those counties in Kansas wherein there is a 
surplus of corn, cattle, hogs and other livestock which may be 
disposed of will come out in the spring with flying banners and 
drums beating, but may the Divine hand be merciful to our 
Western friends whose crops have failed and whose stock in 
trade consists of large families and stout hearts. Should the 
winter prove severe there are many people in these counties who 
must acivally suffer. for the necessities of life. They are squat- 
ters upon a broad, treeless, desolate domain. Poorly fed, even 
now, with meager covering for their bodies, they are totally des- 
titute of ready money. Asa class their farms are burdened with 
mortgages. The interest is now due. Winter is upon them. 
Their granaries are empty, and the cellar has long since yielded 
its last cabbage and potato. With the present outlook the peo- 
ple of Kingman have cause for rejoicing. We have ample and 
sufficient corn and livestock on hiand to carry us through the 
winter. Should money matters become easy in the East, sev- 
eral more lines of railroads will build into Kingman without de- 
lay and with assurance for the present and bright prospects a- 
head for the future, we can surely stand a little ‘hard times’ with- 
out so much kicking.” 


Attempts like the above to cheer the people and make them ap- 
preciate their blessings by comparing their condition with that of 
their neighbors may have helped for the time, but when winter 
proved to be more than a “cold spell beginning about the first of the 
year and lasting from one to three weeks,” many suffered and be- 
came dissatisfied with conditions. Hard times were a reality. 


Descriptions Become More Conservative 


There were many prophecies concerning the boom of 1888. These 
prophecies had a different tone from those of previous years. They 
were more conservative. The winter and its attendant suffering had 
had its effect upon the most optimistic. 

We learn that the boom of 1888 will exceed that of 1887 if the 
people of Kansas will only keep pushing Kansas. “Talk for Kansas, 
write for Kansas. Keep Kansas constantly before the country this 
year as was done last year, and the boom will go on and increase in 
volume.” The plea was to come to Kansas to make a home, not to buy 
corner lots. The word “boom” was beginning to be distasteful and 
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in its place we find steady progress, continuous advance, uninterrupt- 
ed headway, and other similar expressions used. An example of this 
is taken from THE KINGMAN DAILY COURIER: 

“Last year every two-by-four crossroads post office in Kan- 
sas was reveling in a boom of greater or less dimensions. There 
was no place obscure or unpretentious as not to have a well regu- 
lated boom on hand, backed up by a half dozen trunk line rail- 
roads. The failroads started the real estate craze, and many of 
them loaded up beyond their ability io nold. This year things 
are different and the towns in Kansas that had a solid foundation 
under them are not doing any booming. THE EMPORIA RE- 
PUBLICAN makes the following very sensible remark on the 
same question: 


Year i888 Lifts Settlers From Doldrums 


‘It is gratifying to note in this connection that the days of so- 
called booms in Kansas are well nigh past. The growing pros- 
perity now observable in a majority of towns of the state is based 
upon a solid and substantial groundwork—such as the influx of 
Eastern capital for investment in useful enterprises, the devel- 
opment of natural resources, the building of new lines of rail- 
roads, and the encouraging prospects for an excellent crop year. 
Kansas will not boom this year, but it will grow, and develop, 
and expand in a natural and healthful manner. That is a great 
deal better, a great deal better’.” 

In the spring of 1888 the prospects for crops were good. Optim- 
ism appeared again and there was an effort made to revive the becom 
or create a new one. Hard times were not new to the older settlers. 
They had lived through the cropless years of the past and still re- 
membered the first few years of scarcity. These earlier years should 
have been and were to many a warning, but others felt that the Kan- 
sas of drouths, hardships, and suffering was gone forever and load- 
ed themselves with obligations that in a poor crop year they could 
not meet. The winter had been discouraging, but gallant efforts 
were now to be made to entice prosperity back to the state. 

The note of encouragement is found again in the press: 

“Everything indicates that better times in Kansas are near 
at hand. The crops are simply immense this year. The wheat 
and oats crop have been harvested and the yield is all that could 
be expected. The corn crop is the largest ever known in the 
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state. Good times in one portion mean a general revival of busi- 
ness throughout, so prepare to resume the boom.” 


A similar feeling is expressed in the KINGMAN LEADER: 


“As good crops in Kansas become more and more fully as- 
sured inquiries for property are more numerous. This fall will 
witness an old time boom in this state. Everything must find its 
proper Jevel. Our lands are more valuable because they are 
more productive than those each wil] sell readily at a higher 
price than is asked here. The past twelve months there has been 
little demand because persons coming from the East could see 
nothing encouraging in the outlook and those here who knew 
that 1887 was merely an off year, had not the money to buy more. 
Now the country appears in its proper light and there will be a 
good demand for farm lands. The different lines of railroads 
in the state have already signified their intentions of running 
in numerous excursions this fall. These will bring investors. 

“With a decided movement in real estate the old activity in 
building, improvements, ete., will be renewed and the state will 
once more enjoy one of those typical booms, which the croakers 
have been asserting for months past would never again be wit- 
-nessed in the Sunflower State.” 


Adjustment Period Underway 


The boom did not return to the state as a whole, for to last a 
boom must be built on solid foundations. Portions and towns did 


. settle down to. a slow and continuous growth. People went to work 


and endeayored to make their living by labor rather than to get rich 
by speculating. Perhaps articles such as the following may have 
aided in the adjustment to the new conditions: 

“The people of Kansas will prosper just as soon as they get 
down to.sensible, honest work. The boom era has made many 
fortunes but it has shattered two to every one it has made. The 
farmer instead of speculating must study the character of his soil 
and the crops adapted to it. Our prairies afford as good an op- 
portunity for the tiller of the soil to realize good returns as any 
state in the union. All it needs is thorough and judicious culti- 
vation. Our business men, too, have learned a lesson and one 
they will not soon forget. They do not often make money by a de- 
parture from the enterprise in which they are engaged. Kansas 
business lost nothing by her era of fictitious values. Her people 
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will now settle down to straight forward hard work, and the re- 
sult will be a period of unusual prosperity and unprecedented ~ 
growth for the state.” 


The history of the boom in most Kansas towns was the same. It 
was promoted first by railroads, newspapers, promoters, or specu- 
lators. It progressed and increased as a result of their labors. Then 
came adversity in some form and losses but still there were some to 
fight for her existence and te try to keep the boom alive. Their ef- 
forts were in vain and the boom died. With it died many a town. 
Others survived and settled down to a slower and more healthful 
growth. 


Big Town But No Supporting Industries. 


The experiences of Kingman did not differ in many respects 
from that of the other towns. Kingman grew rapidly out of all pro- 
portion to the country around it which was thie source from which it 
drew its support. A city must have a cause for its existency if it is 
to long remain and grow. This cause may be geographical location, 
as a seaport, or it may be due to industrial conditions. The territory 
around Kingman was farming and grazing land. The only industry 
which might have contributed to its growth was the salt mining. The 
mines were a reality and so was the salt but the cost of production of 
rock salt was such as to eat up all the profit. Shipping facilities 
were not adequate and since salt could be produced cheaper at other 

«places and there was no scarcity of the product, only one company 
continued to mine the rock salt after the boom. The others struggled 
along for a time but when money became scarce they ceased to op- 
erate. 


The boom in Kansas like her famous cyclones came swiftly. 
Hurling off their feet and carrying with it many individuals. It held 
them suspended in the air for a brief period and then as quickly as 
it had lifted lowered them again—many to their destruction. As the 
cyclone, it left devastation and ruin to be battled with. It came and 
went so swiftly that few realized what had happened at the time. 
There were warning clouds such as the failure of crops, but these 
were unheeded by the multitude. 
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Borrowers Reckon Not With Future 


The people of Kingman were carried away with the idea that it 
should become a large city. They laid out lots in a radius of two 
miles. They erected buildings and residences and proceeded to bor- 
row money on them. The money borrowed on every available secur- 
ity and invested in town lots or stock in various companies started 
by speculators. had to be paid back. This was a fact overlooked at 
at the time it..as secured... Money was then easily obtained and in 


such a prosperous place always would be, the boomers thought if - 


they stopped to think at all. 


The day of reckoning came. The interest must be paid and if the 
loan was due it could not be renewed. The loan must be paid or the 
property or farm was sold. In many cases the loan, secured when 
values were high, was greater than the value of the property after 
the boom. Why try to pay? Let the mortgage company take it. 
Often they borrowed as much as possible on it and departed for the 
West to start again. Some of these returned as THE NEWTON RE- 
PUBLICAN told: 


“They are coming back from California to Kansas. We did 
not indulge in any vociferous prophecies when they went away, 
but we knew they would come back. Steadily and quietly those 
who have forsaken Kansas for booms elsewhere are returning.” 


Becomes Scene of Empty Foundations, 


Since the boom had collapsed, what of the town? Empty build- 
ings and houses were seen on all sides. Many of those THE INTER- 
OCEAN of Chicago had termed palatial residences in 1887 were mere- 
ly vacant houses in 1893. Some of these houses were moved to the 
country, having been purchased for a small amount. Others, their 
owners having departed, were removed without being sold. Still 


others with their owners departed to the “Strip.” The foundations - 


of these departed houses together with those foundations on which 
no building had ever rested made realistic the cost of the boom, a 
cost made up of homes, farms, banks, and businesses of all kinds. 


Perhaps those foundations brought out the lesson that the boom lack- 
ed just that thing. One of the participants has remarked, “Kingman 
lost about everything in the collapse of the ‘boom but she still had 
plenty of foundations ready on which to build anew.” 
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Faithful Begin Slow Rebuilding Task 


The building anew on old foundations or new ones was a slow 
process and one which required courage and work. Those who re- 
mained took up the task and, as they had built before, retained their 
faith in the future—a faith which we find even one of their number 
fearing may have been too great in previous years. 


The boom came to Kingman, collapsed, and left it in a condition 
described thus: 


“All this is Kingman. But twelve years ago where our beau- 
tiful city now stands, even a booming real estate dealer says there 
were but thirty-two houses. No language is necessary to de- 
scribe the change. It is simply the history of Kansas repeated, 
growth, unparalleled growth. To bring about the transforma- 
tion the people went to great lengths. It was anything to secure 
money, not for money’s sake, but to transform the prairie wild- 
erness into pleasant homes. They had infinite faith in the coun- 
try, yes, too much faith, hence they never stopped to consider 
that a day of settling would come. It is now on us. Our growth 
shows for itself. The picture of twelve years ago and that of the 
present in Kingman is most striking. When considered from 
every point of view there are few indeed but will say that the 
change has been wonderful even if it has been expensive. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Industrial Development 


Or Kingman 


The growth and development of a city or town, its rank among 
other cities, and its wealth and power are due largely to its products 
and industries. These in turn depend on certain other causes such 
- as location, water and fuel supply, transportation facilities, and other 
resources. If this is true, what were the products, industries, and 
conditions which caused Kingman to change from a village of some 
twenty inhabitants to a town of six thousand and then decrease to a 
town of about three thousand all within twelve years? 


Buffalo Valuable Income Source 


The country around Kingman is level prairie land through which 
flow several streams of pure water. These prairies were covered 
with a native grass known as buffalo grass. This ran along the ground, 
never growing to any great height but withstanding the wind and 
drouth and furnishing excellent feed for the animals of the plains. 
Buffalo grass, so well suited to this region because it was adapted to 
sand soil and required sunshine, is almost extinct in this section to- 
day. It was to a great extent driven out by the blue stem and red 
top grasses. According to pioneers these grasses first appeared 
around the buffalo wallows and from this fact they conclude that 
they came from seeds carried in by these animals. 


This was only one influence of the buffalo in and around King- 
man. The hunting of the animal was what brought J. H. Fical, the 
founder of the present town, to this region. It was upon the money 
obtained from the sale of the bones of the buffalo and other animals 
of the section that the few settlers lived in that hard year of 1874. 
This was the year it did not rain from spring until fall. Because of 
the drouth and the invasion of the grasshoppers there was nothing 
left in the way of food for man or beast. But scattered cver the 
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ground were the skeletons of the “Kings of the Prairie” and these the 
pioneer in his extremity gathered and hauled to Hutchinson. For 
these bones he received from four and a half to five dollars a load. 
With this money he purchased his supplies. 


The selling of bones and the hunting of wild animals were the 
first industries of the community. The hunting was very important 
for several years. The well watered plains furnished food not only 
to the buffalo but also te.the antelope,.the jack-rabbit, the quail, the 
prairie chicken, and the wild turkey. Meat was not a scarcity in the 
pioneer days as the first New Year’s Day dinner in the Kingman 
House in 1876 suggests. Twelve varieties of meat most of which were 
wild were served to some forty guests on that occasion. 


Import Cattle With Success 


What were the ideal feeding grounds for wild animals must prove 
suited to tame as well, reasoned the pioneer and so he began the 
importation of cattle to live on these natural feeding grounds. At 
first many of the cattle were obtained from the herds driven north 
from Texas to feed or markets. These were later replaced by such 
breeds as the Holstein, Hereford, Polled Angus, and Galloway. Cattle 
raising was a prominent industry in the early days and has continued 
to be so up to the present time. There are still large ranches in the 
south and west portions of the county. 


Freighting Becomes A Business 


Over the trails made by the cattle the pioneer hauled his pro- 
duce and exchanged it for supplies such as food, fuel, and lumber. 
As many trips must be made back and forth and since it took several 
days, there arose among the settlers those who made ita business to 
haul supplies. This was called freighting. In this section the freight- 
ing was from Hutchinson to Kingman, from Kingman to Medicine 
Lodge, and from Wichita to Kingman. The greater part of the 
freighting was from Hutchinson to Kingman. In Hutchinson the 
freighters the country around were allowed to sleep in the haymow 
of the large livery barn where they kept their teams. Often in “nest- 
ing in” as they called it, they would bump into some other sleepers. 

These freighters cooked their food and coffee enroute in a novel 


way. They loosened the pin which held the double-trees and in the 
wagon hammer placed a tin can in which they placed their food or 
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coffee. Under this can they built a fire with cow-chips or “prairie 
coal” as fuel. The price paid for this freighting was commonly twen- 
ty cents a hundred. The creak of these loaded wagons could be heard 
for miles as they crunched over the frozen ground or snow. Many 
a freighter’s family, having placed lighted lamps in the windows for 
guidance, listened through the long evening for the sound of their 
own wagons. which they recognized as readily as one does his own 
automobile horn today. 


Lone Mule Pulls First Stage Coach 


Over these same trails traversed by the eatiles i: the fot Sitars 
came that other form of transportation, the stage coach. The stage 
coach line from Hutchinson to Medicine Lodge was started by 
Charles Collins. The equipment consisted of a mule and a buck- 
board. Later, when the business was taken over py Vail Minner 
and Company, a new Concord coach was purchased. This was used 
between Hutchinson and Kingman and the mule and buckboard 
were used between Kingman and Medicine Lodge. The stage carried 
mail and whiskey for the saloons of Kingman and Medicine Lodge 
in addition to its passengers. Bill Horn, one of the early drivers, 
obtained his supply of whiskey by pushing the barrel hoop down and 
boring a hole in the barrel. From this he drew his refreshing drinks 
and then he would plug the hole and replace the hoop. 


The trail from Hutchinson to Medicine Lodge was marked by the 
owners of the stage coach with a furrow planted on either side in 
_order that the way might not be lost during a snow storm. The trail 
was changed from time to time by settlers who staked their claims 
across it. The stage coach traversed much of this by night. One day 
it arrived in town minus a top. The driver explained that some fel- 
low had located his dugout across the trail. Since the driver was not 
notified in advance, the stage coach of yesterday came out of the 
dugout much in the same condition the automobile of today comes 
out of the ditch. 


Railroads Begin To Creep In 


Another stage line from Wichita to Greensburg by way of King- 
man was started by D. R. Green called “Cannonball Green.” On this 
line the stages were drawn by six or eight horses some of which were 
wild ones. For the convenience of those who might miss the stage ut 
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Kingman there was provided a saddle horse which could be mounted 
and ridden until the stage was overtaken. The pony was turned loose 
and allowed to find its way back to Kingman alone. 


These primitive methods of transportation gave way to the rail- 
roads. The first road, the Wichita, Kingman and Pratt, now the 
Wichita and Western, was completed to the Main Street of Kingman 
in 1884. This road was followed in 1886 by the Denver, Memphis and 


‘Atiantic, now the Missouri Pacifie. Soon after the Missouri Pa 
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was completed another road was built, the Hutchinson, Oklahoma 
and Gulf, commonly called from its initials the H.O.G. (Hog) road. 
This is known as the Hutchinson and Southern today. The coming 
of these railroads gave opportunity for the development of a variety 
of industries, 


From the time the first inhabitants had settled down and broken 
the sod their first crops were for food for themselves and their stock 
Prominent among these was corn. The first settlers were primarily 
cattle raisers and corn was a good winter food for stock. Many of the 
pioneers came from the corn growing states of Illinois, Iowa, and In- 
diana and were accustomed to raising corn there and so naturally 
tried it here. Much of the bread of the settlers themselves was made 
of corn meal. Therefore, corn has always been an important crop in 
Kingman county but not in ali sections a dependable one. The drouth 
determined the amount of the production. In the very early days 
corn was cheap. Mr. Capps says he bought.corn in 1889 for twenty- 
five cents a load and used it for fuel. In 1887 a load of corn with 
ears Sixteen inches long was brought to town. This is quoted as com- 


‘ing from a field yielding fifty bushels to the acre and bringing sixty 


cents a bushel. 


Broom corn was another crop of importance. To use this a 
broom factory was established by Roy and Planey. It employed 
town men and was prosperous for a time but the broom corn did not 
prove as profitable a crop as some others in this section so the factory 
was discontinued. 


. Wheat Displaces Corn As Major Crop 


Another crop planted by the first settlers and one which has con- 
tinued to be produced to a great extent up to the present day is 
wheat. Corn was king for some time but we read.in the HUTCHIN- 
SON NEWS of January 7, 1891, that, “Kansas is destined to become a 
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great wheat state and ‘King Corn’ must share honors with ‘Queen 
Wheat’.” In the KINGMAN COURIER that year we see this com- 
ment, “The wheat is better than anticipated. _The straw of course, 
is short but the beards are large, well filled and the grain plump. Al- 
though the farmers are grumbling it is without cause.” The average 
yield was twenty-five bushels to the acre that year. 


Milling Indusiry Comes ‘'o Kingman 


There was sufficient wheat raised in the county to warrant the 
building of a mill in 1879. This was built by Starling Turner. It’s 
power was furnished by a water race two miles in length and with a 
fall of fifteen feet. This miil was a fifty barrel one. By 1882 condi- 
tions favored the building of a second mill. This mill was a water 
power one and ‘the water came from a race two miles long with a fall 
of twelve feet. The capacity of this mill which was built by W. S. 
Grovernor was one hundred barrels a day. The building of these 
mills and mill races furnished work to many at times when there was 
great need for it. Milling has continued as an industry in Kingman 
up to and including the present time. The present mill was built in 
1905 and has a capacity of seven hundred barrels a day. 


Two industries which were started and failed to prove success- 
ful were the raising of sorghum and silkworms, 


Silkwerm And Sorghum Enterprises Into Slump 


The raising of sorghum was advocated over the state as the re- 
sult of government experiments carried on at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
The following auotations are typical of the publicity given the sugar 
industry in Kansas; “No Kansas land is so poor and no season so wet 
or dry that sorghum will not make a good crop. Now that sorghum 
juice can be made into sugar our people should proceed at once to 
put up sorghum factories.” Or as the KINGMAN MORNING NEWS 
said: 


“In no portion of the state is the growth of sorghum more 
prolific than west of the sixth principal meridian and south of 
the Arkansas River. This soil is adapted to the growth of sor- 
ghum and with recent profitable experiments at the Fort Scott 
Sugar Refinery the sugar industry is a certainty.” 


This ‘propaganda had the desired effect and the reports of the ag- 
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riculture department from 1880 to 1887 show there were twice as 
many acres in sorghum in Kingman county as in corn. The raising 
of sorghum was not difficult but the sugar from the sorghum was not 
marketable so the production ceased. Sorghum raising also declined. 


Another industry, the raising of silk worms, was also largely the 
result of propaganda. This was put out by the National Farm Con- 
gress, which agreed to furnish the eggs and directions for hatching 
and for.the-eare-of the worms, It also agreed te buy all the worms 
that were raised. Some people undertook to raise the silk worms 
under these conditions. They fed the worms on mulberry leaves as © 
a rule but a few experimented with the use of the hedge leaf in place 
of the mulberry. Mrs. Ella Kinsey of Wichita says she hatched some 
six thousand of the worms and cared for them day and night. When 
they reached the proper stage she shipped them to Washington, D.C., 
as directed. No acknowledgement of the receipt of the worms was 
ever made by the Congress. Several growers had this same experience 
and as that left no market for the worms, the culture began to die 
out. Its death was hastened by the fact that the worms seemed to 
do well in a dry season but were difficult to care for during rainy 
weather. Consequently, the silk industry was not very profitable 
and was engaged in by only a small number and for a short time. 


Salt Mining Flourishes For Several Years 


To these unprofitable ventures one might add such mushroom 
industries as a paint plant, a starch factory, a packing house, a soap 
plant, and a united agriculture works. Many of these started during 
the boom and flourished for a time. People were looking for new 
enterprises and were willing to try anything that held forth promise. 
The only attempts that proved of any duration were the agricultural 
works and the salt industry. The salt industry developed until it 
was of considerable importance, but the agricultural works existed 
for a short time only. 


A group of local men, convinced that there was gas in and around 


_ Kingman, began drilling for it. In drilling for the gas they found a 


vein of rock salt of a hundred and twenty feet in thickness. Salt was 
worth five or more doliars @ tun at that time and so this was a valu- 
able find. A shaft was sunk and preparations for the mining begun. 
Almost immediately a second shaft was sunk. Three evaporating 
plants were also built. 
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The salt industry maintained its importance in Kingman and its 
salt continued to rank high in quality and quantity. Kingman, Kan- 
apolis, and Lyons were the three towns which still possessed rock 
salt mines in 1905, The lack of demand for this kind of salt and the 
expense of production caused the company not to rebuild the shaft 
which burned in 1908. The evaporating process was more profitable, 
but it was expensive to install. The three plants in Kingman of this 
type were operated for several years, but competition was too great 
and they were forced to cease production. 


Many of the industries which were experiments died out when 
difficulties were encountered. The most of these which remained 
and proved successful were the ones which were adapted to the coun- 
try and its climate. Chief among these were farming and cattle rais- 
ing. These two occupations called for the development of the milling 
and mercantile business. The limited transporiation facilities bave 
hampered all of these as well as the salt mining industry in their de- 
velopment in Kingman and thus affected the growth and develop- 
ment of the town itself. 
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CHAPTER VI 


social Institutions 


. There develops in almost every community certain institutions, 
religious and educational, which have an important part in the com- 
-munity’s growth. Kingman was not very old before some of its 
people banded together for the purpose of worship. Services were 
held wherever it was convenient. The place of meeting was unim- 
portant. It might be in the home of a pioneer, in the old school- 
house, in a building called for some reason No. 80, in Judson’s Hall— 
a hall used for meetings of any type, or any other available place. 


According to THE KINGMAN MERCURY: 


“Reverend Frank P. Wilson of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church preached the first sermon ever delivered in King-- 
man and was the first resident minister in the county. He lo- 
cated on a claim in the northeast part of the county near the 
Reno County line about four years ago. The first sermon was 
preached in the twenty-two hundred dollar schoolhouse on the 
North Side.” 


Church Memberships Begin Formation 


The Methodist people organized in 1878 as a church with Rever- 
end A. Wilkinson as pastor. Their services were held most of the 
time until 1883 in the schoolhouse on Main Street. In that year a 
brick building was erected for their use. This was the church used 
until the present structure was completed in 1931. The Methodist 
Church has since its beginning been one of the strong churches of the 
town. Its growth has been steady and constant. 


In July of 1879 the Presbyterian Church completed its organiza- 
tion. Its services were held in the schoolhouse until the erection of 
a church building in 1886. This was replaced by the present build- 
ing in 1927. 
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Another church organization of the seventies was the Episcopal. 
It is related in connection with these services that Doctor Lanning, 
one of the pioneer doctors, conducted them and since there was no 
organ, he hauled his own in from his claim with his mule team eae 
Sunday and then hauled it back again. 


The Catholics held services at regular intervals with aid of visit- 
ing priests and were organized as a church by the Reverend J. J. 
O’Connor of Wichita in 1885. 


The Baptist congregation was organized as early as 1882 but was 
not chartered as a church until 1884, In this same year the United 
Brethren also received their charter. The only other church in the 
community today, the Christian, was not organized until 1892. Dur- 
ing the boom there were several churches for colored people started, 


’ but these continued only for a short time. 


These were the institutions which helped to mold the lives of the 
pioneers. With or without a minister the little groups met and wor- 
shiped according to their beliefs. Each contributed to the general 
good and upbuilding of the community. The service of these differ- 
ent organizations no one can estimate exactly. Among their mem- 
bers were men and women of talent, courage, and ability, some of 
them with excellent educations. They with the cowboys and the 
riff-raff that so often drifts to a new country made up the member- 
ship of the society and organizations of the community. 


Schoo! District Organized In 1874 


The planning for and erecting of a schoolhouse, when there was 
not a child of school age in the town, might be said to be an indica- 
tion of the interest of the community in education. On May fourth 
of 1874 a meeting was held at the home of H.S. Ball for the purpose 
of organizing a school district and electing officers thereof. On the 
twenty-fifth of the same month an election was called to vote bonds 
for the erection of a schoolhouse. Fifteen votes were cast. This was 
more than the necessary two-thirds of the voters and bonds were is- 
sued for eighteen hundred dollars to bear interest at ten per cent 
per annum. ; 


The building was erected on the corner of Avenue D and Main 
Street in 1875 but was unused as far as school was concerned until 
in 1877. In June of that year we find the board issuing a contract to 
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Etta Francis in which she agreed to teach a term of three months for 
twenty-six dollars a month and board, the term to start the fourth 
day of June. The contracis entered in the clerk’s records from this 
time on reveal much of the financial condition of the school district. 
Several times appears the expression “To be paid as soon as there is 
money in the treasury after the last teachers’ wages are paid as per 
contract.” 


This first schoolhouse proved too small and a two room building 
thirty by sixty feet, was constructed from mative stone in 1883. This 
was located on the corner of Avenue D and Spruce on the site of the 
present grade school building. Two years later an eight room brick 
duilding was placed in front of this stone schoolhouse, These with 
the frame one built on the South Side during the boom in that section 
composed the school plant until 1907, 


The rivalry between the North and South Sides was found in 
the schools. During that period we find a school on each side of the 
river. These worked that the one mighit not exceed the other. The 
records of scholarship, attendance, and punctuality were published 
and the fact that one school had beaten was dwelt upon and bragged 
about. This was a friendly rivalry. 


Academy Operates Successfully 


There was one private educational institution started. This was 
the Dorrance Academy and Musical Institution begun in January, 
1887. THE MORNING NEWS had this to say concerning it: 


“Being a busy, dashing, growing city, Kingman also takes 
front rank in the Western Musical World. We have the finest 
in the state and the best silver cornet band on earth. Our home 
musical entertainments are far superior to any of the traveling 
concerts. Professor J. W. Dorrance and his accomplished wife 
seeing this after visiting numerous growing towns of Western 
Kansas concluded to establish a ‘Musical Institute’ in this city, 
providing the necessary encouragement could be secured. Our 
people ever alive to the importance of desirable institutions, 
promptly responded to the call and we now have the satisfaction 
of announcing that on January 10th Professor Dorrance will open 
an academy and musical institution. ‘The higher branches will 
be under the supervision of the professor, with Revered A. Hoff- 
man in charge of the German department and Mrs, Dorrance 
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instructor in music. The academy starts out with every assur- 
ance of success. Our people believe it better to secure instruc- 
tion at home than to send their money to foreign cities.” 


This academy struggled along for a time. It was fairly well at- 
tended and the night school held in connection with it offered many 
a boy and girl a chance to go on with schoo] work that he had been 
forced to stop in order to help the family to eke out an existence. The 
final failure of the schoo] wads ‘due to the iliness and death of Mrs. 
Dorrance and the conditions which followed the collapse of the boom. 
Though short-lived the academy contributed much to the little town’s 
social life. - 


An organization which played an important part in the social 
life of the community was the band. This was started in 1879. There 
were nine charter members and practices were held in Bowron’s 
blacksmith shop. A lantern furnished the light for the occasion. The 
equipment of the band was fair for the times and by faithful prac- 
tice the group built up a reputation which secured them invitations 
to play at the celebrations, business openings, and occasions of the 
like not only in Kingman but in neighboring towns. 


The Fourth of July celebration in Medicine Lodge will long be 
remembered by the members of the band for they played in a wagon 
in the middle of the town and it was necessary to cease every so often 
in order to drive the cattle from the wagon. The instruments and 

_noise attracted them thither. The members declared no one needed 
further proof of their ability when they could charm the beasts. 


Among the local affairs in which they took part might be men- 
tioned the arrival of the first train. This train had a flat car -just 
behind the engine. The band members took their places on this car 
when the train arrived at the junction east of town and Engine No. 90 
pulled across Main Street, ringing its bell and blowing its whistle 
while the band played for the gala occasion. 


Kingman Band At National Convention 


Another instance of their help was the furnishing of the music at 
the opening of new business enterprises especially during the boom. 
They participated at the opening of the Plow Factory and the Pack- 
ing House. During the boom the membership of the band increased. 
Many _of the new recruits were men of talent and training. The fame 
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of the Kingman Band spread abroad and in 1888 they were invited 
to play at the Republican National Convention in Chicago in June 
of that year. All the members went but only a few returned. Others 
took advantage of the opportunity to have free transportation back 
east as far as Chicago. After the convention they returned to their 
former homes. The few who returned to Kingman kept the organ- 
ization alive and it remains so at the present time. 


Political parties contributed to the social life. If in no other way, 
at least they offered an opportunity for the people to gather and visit. 
But in these days the Kansan was interested in his government. 
Kingman had many visitors who were politically prominent, especial- 
ly in the state. Among these were Jerry Simpson and Mary Ellen 

Lease. Mary Ellen Lease was a resident of the town for some time. 


Starts First Paper On Shoestring 


The newspaper was a part of tthe life of the community. The 
first paper was the KINGMAN MERCURY. It was published on the 
South Side and edited by J. C. Martin. The first issue appeared on 
June 14, 1878, and was a small five column folio, Mr. Martin in an 
editorial describes that first paper thus: 


“One year ago, we bought a few pounds of type and a small 
press and commenced the publication of The Mercury. At that 
‘time the town of Kingman consisted of five houses. The Mercury 
began as a five column folio. No, we can count upwards of fifty 
houses and many. others to go up. Kingman county had fifteen 
hundred people within her borders; at present our population is 
nearly four thousand. The Mercury keeps pace with the coun- 
try and increases in size. One year ago, this town consisted of a 
post office, store, hotel, and blacksmith shop. Now, we have drug 
stores, dry goods houses, groceries, hardware, two of the best 
hotels west of Topeka, and a large flour mill that will be in op- 
eration in time to handle a good portion of the crop that our 
thrifty farmers are now ‘harvesting. When we proposed starting 
a newspaper out on what was, comparatively, an open prairie, 
we were laughed at and the idea of its successful publication for 
a period of even twelve weeks was ridiculed. Many of our most 
earnest friends seemed to doubt its success. But The Mercury 
has been published one year with a small outlay and immense 
amount of work. To tell a practical printer the exact amount of 
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printing material with which this paper was started would be 
to create a doubt in his mind as to our ability to tell the plain, 
unvarnished truth. But we started with four fonts of display 
type, fifty pounds of Brevier, and an Army press. By economy, 
perserverance, and ‘hard work, we have gathered in a pretty re- 
spectable printing office, and now we have plenty of type, good 
presses, and nearly all that is necessary to run a first class coun- 
try newspaper and job printing office. No paper as large as The 
Mercury was ever Started with so small an assortment of type. 
Few practical printers would make such a venture. -The first 
paper started in Leavenworth was printed under a tree; but the 
first paper in Kingman county was not, for the reason that the 
tree had yet to be grown.” 


Evolution Of Fhe Leader-Courier. 


THE MERCURY was published by Martin until in August, 1880, 
when he sold it to A. E. Sapey, who changed the name to the KING- 
MAN BLADE. THE BLADE had a short existence. It was sold to 
P. J. Conklin, the editor of THE CITIZEN, THE CITIZEN was stari- 
ed by Mr. Conklin with the purpose of advertising the North Side for 
the Hutchinson Company after the purchase of The Blade. In 1884 
the two papers combined and bore the name of THE COURIER. This 
was a six column paper of eight pages, Republican in policy. 


In 1885 another paper was launched by Bion Hutchins and called 
THE LEADER. his paper was purchased by Morton Albaugh in 
1887. In 1890 he purchased The Courier also and merged the two un- 
der the title of the present paper, THE LEADER-COURIER. 


In 1886 there was published a union labor paper entitled THE 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. This changed owners and names several 
times and finally emerged as the present KINGMAN JOURNAL. 


During the years of the boom there were two daily newspapers, 
The Kingman Daily Courier, and The Morning Times. 


All these papers served the community faithfully, helping to 
build it as did all the other institutions. Each contributed to the best 
of its ability, striving to make a bigger and beiter town. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Social History 


A man from Philadelphia who was traveling in the West in 
_ 1887 wrote: 


“What we called when a school boy ‘The Great American 
Desert’? has become a most fertile land, almost a second Eden. 
I can hardly realize that I am in the Far West. One thing, 
however, is proof that such is the case for as I am whirled 
mile after mile through the country, I see dozens of wagons 


bearing immigrant families to new homes in Kansas.” 


These wagons bore not only the families of the immigranis 
but in most cases also ali of their worldly possessions. 


Trek Westward Not An Easy One 


An account of one of these wagons, its load, and trip gives 
a picture of many others. There were possible variations, but this 
is a type. The C. J. Cawthorne family, seeking land and health, left 
Illinois in April 1878. They had traded forty acres of Illinois land for 
a team and wagon. Equipped with some furniture and food supplies, 
they set out overland for that “new place called Kansas.” The 
food supplies consisted of three hundred pounds of flour, a wooden 
tub of butter, several shoulders of meat, sugar, a tub of eggs, and 
some perishable foods to be used the first few days of the trip. The 
journey took four weeks. They stopped on Saturday noon and did 
the family washing and remained in camp over Sunday. A cow was 
added to the train in Carthage, Missouri. She was led the rest of 


the way behind the wagon. Almost every family in this immigrant . 


train had some cherished possession which they treasured and 
guarded. The most valued cherished possession of this family was 
a sheet iron stove. It was placed in the back of the wagon and cov- 
ered with a rug. At mealtime the stove was removed from the 
wagon and in its oven were baked the biscuits for each meal. After 
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their journey of four weeks the family arrived in Wichita where 
they remained until fall: The husband earned a living by hauling 
bricks for the building of the Presbyterian church and the wife 


sewed carpet rags for a neighbor in exchange for a hen end twenty 
chickens. 


Both worked and saved in order to have enough money to take 
a claim when they found one that suited them. This they found in 
the northeast part of Kingman County near where friends from 
Illinois had already located. The claim was filed on, a second cow 
bought, and all the material for the house purchased with eighty 
dollars. The material for the house which was fourteen by sixteen 
feet was hauled in one load from Wichita. 


New Workers Yield to Lure of Land 
Another member of the immigration train gives this description: 


“How well I remember the journey from Hutchinson to 
Kingman in April. Our family left our home in the beautiful 
western part of New York State to seek our fortunes in the 
far away state of Kansas. Father‘s objective was land so a tem- 
porary home was established in Hutchinson in order that he 
might make a survey of the situation in the vicinity and decide 
where to settle. The lure of the new country opening to the 
south seemed to attract him during a reconnoitering trip made 
there. So after the purchase of a beautiful team of coal black 
horses, Prince and-Pete, and a strong lumber wagon, the family 

and the few household goods that had been shipped from New 
York were loaded and the journey made on one bright sun- 
shiny day. 


Fields Alive With Wild Flowers 


“The distance of thirty-five miles between Hutchinson and 
Kingman was made in one day although the load was heavy. 
The only signs of habitation along the way were two different 
farms. While a stop was made to water the horses, we children 
ran and played, feeling the wonder and strangeness of the 
vast prairies surrounding us in all directions. The wild flowers 
were so beautiful and plentiful in those days that father often 
stopped the horses and allowed us to clamber out and pick them 
to our heart’s content. There were sensitive roses, blue and 
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white daisies, wild geraniums, indigo plants, and myriads of 
other varieties. On one of these stops we were very much fright- 
ened when we ran into a bullsnake measuring more than six feet 
in length. The account of the snake experience filled letters 
written back home which brought answers reminding father 
and mother of the foolish venture to that far away, wild, un- 
civilized country. 


‘Finally Prince and Pete brought us safely to,our.goal..We 
found shelter in the ‘LaClede Hotel’ until our home was ready. 
I can ever remember eating hominy with sorghum molasses 
on it on that occasion. We had never seen hominy or sorghum 
molasses before. We were to become better acquainted with 
‘these from. then on.” 


Share Living Quarters With Mules 


Another group of immigrants who came by train as far as 
Hutchinson consisted ef four young men. These boys came from 
Indiana with their car of goods. They brought material for building 
a house, enough furniture with which to batch, seven mules, and 
themselves for seventeen dollars.a piece. At Kansas City they made 
a stop of such length that the mules were unloaded and picketed 
out around the depot. Having come overland and from Hutchinson 
and found claims, they erected rude shacks. Later two of the boys 
took another claim and on this built a barn of the native red sand- 
stone. The roof of this barn the first year was grass. A wagon sheet 
served to separate the abode of the horses from that of their 
masters. ; 


Make Use of Native Red Sandstone 


After the immigrant arrived and selected his claim that strug- 
gle for existence began. He must provide some sort of house. This 
was of wood, sod, or, in this community, sometimes of native stone 
as was the barn built by the boys. This stone was a red sandstone - 
found in the blufis east of town. It was found above the surface and 
easily quarried. From it the foundations of the early structures were 
made as were also the homes of some of the pioneers. A few of 
those homes still stand today. The first stores were not of stone but 
of wood, possibly because they would be more easily moved should 
the owner of the town decide to change location. Later, store build- 
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ings, a livery barn, a hotel, to two-room school house were built of 
stone. The hotel as a residence, and the livery barn as a garage are in 
use today. 


A home erected, the pioneer must break out his land, plant his 
crops, and find food for use until the time of harvest. The first few 
settlers had the buffalo, but there were not many, if any, traces of 
‘these found after 1877. The fresh meat of the buffalo was good and 
| part of the animal could be dried or stnoked. ‘The marrow of -the 
‘animal was used for food, also, The antelope were found in herds 
on the prairies as late as 1880 and they took the buffalo’s place as 
| a food for the settler. Other wild game found were the prairie 
' chicken, plover, wild turkey, and rabbits. Added to these were the 
i cattle, hogs, and chickens of the pioneers but these must be bought 
and the purchase price was often lacking. 


Toa ina seine da hl nedcatsaactalane debacle ha adandaditaatec epee 


Fruits were very scarce as the wild plum was about the only 
fruit available. Citron and watermelons were plantedand flourished. 
These fruits together with sorghum, vinegar, green tomatoes, and 
sheep sorrel were used to make pies. Much of the bread was made from 
meal, but by 1879 there was a mill from which either flour or 
_ meal might be obtained. 


AS eneene gre me capgmmenin ose em 


: 
' Cow Chips Make Good Fuel 


Fuel was another problem of the pioneer of Kingman. There 
' were no trees and so of course no wood. Coal might be obtained from 
_Hvtchinson or Wichita but after it was freighted to Kingman it 
! was prohibitive in price. Wood, red cedar, priceless today, was hauled 
' from Medicine Lodge, a distance of forty-five miles and a journey of 
| three days, and sold for a dollar and a half a load. Few of the pio- 
. neers had the dollar and a half and so resorted to the use of cow 
» chips, corn stalks, twisted grass, or corn for fuel. One pioneer woman 
: says the chips were good fuel while they lasted but it took a great 
* many of them. No child could play much’ when there was bread 
- baking for it took three cobs or chips every ten minutes to bake 
. a loaf of bread and it was usually the children’s task to gather the 
' fuel and put it in the stove. 


The early merchants of the town often had claims adjoining the 
city. Sometimes their claims were some distan¢e away but they 
lived on them and worked them in addition to conducting their 
business in town, If one wanted a barber to shave him or cut his hair 
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it was often necessary to ride some four miles north to said barber’s 
dugout. If in need of a physician, the pioneer must ride nine miles 
south to the claim of the doctor. The town tailor could be located on 
his claim nine miles northwest of town. And even the editor and 
his assistant resided in dugouts on nearby claims. 


Sumptious Banquets As Entertainment 


This little community was not without its amusements and 
eclebrations. The first of these that is remembered is the New 
Year’s dinner at the Kingman House, the one at which twelve 
varieties of meat, mostly wild, were served. This was a general affair 
as every one in the county seems to have been invited. Three guests, 
who are remembered because of their names were Mr. Jelly, 
‘Mr. Sugar, and Mr. Honey. 


A second celebration was that on the Fourth of July, 1878, when 
Judge Samuel A. Kingman for whom the town was named spoke 
to some eight hundred people. In preparation for this celebraiion a 
platform as built. On this appeared the speakers and a chorus of 
twenty members who furnished the music for the occasion. After 
the program the crowd enjoyed a basket dinner. In the afternoon - 
the platform was used for dancing. 


Cottonwood Serves As Christmas Tree 


In the fall of that year a Sunday school was organized and it 
was in connection with this that the first public observance of 
Christmas was held in 1879. The preparation for this celebration 
furnished amusement for the young people for weeks. The money 
was solicited from the members. Many who pledged their quarter 
wondered how they would get it. One member walked two miles to 
give a music lesson and so secure his quarter for the celebration. The 
festivities of this occasion are thus described: 


“The tree was not a cedar, so it must have been a cottonwood 
from along the river bottom and the limbs and trunk were 
wound with cotton and festooned with strings of popcorn. That 
tree held a gift in addition to a bag of nuts and candy for each 
person in town. Mr. George E. Filley, the postmaster, was 
dressed up like Santa Claus, and as he was appropriately shaped 
to resemble that much beloved Saint Nick he was well chosen 
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for the part. The gifts were all practical as any other kind 
was not to be had in the little frontier town.” 


The superintendent of the Sunday school, Mr. John A. Cragun, 
in a friend’s overcoat borrowed for the occasion, smiled over his 
celluloid collar as he presided. 


Grasshoppers and Drouth Come in 1870’s 


The droughts, the blizzards, the cyclones, the floods, the 
grasshopper invasions, and the Indian scares were some of the 
things which made the pioneers struggle all the harder. A land 
known as the “Great American Desert” lived up to its title for 
some years. The pioneer in 1874 wondered if it ever rained in 
Kansas. No moisture fell from spring until fall of that year. Then 
came the grasshoppers seeking what they might devour and leaving 
the few settlers with nothing. There were other dry seasons which 
meant at least partial crop failures. The grasshoppers came again 
but in smaller numbers in 1879. Other years there were cloud- 
bursts and so much.rain at one time that the quiet little stream, 
the Ninnescah, became a raging torent. It overflowed its banks 
flooding the low land on both sides. The most noted of these floods 
occurred in 1885. Then the river lived up to the Indian description 
of it as a mile wide and dangerously ‘deep, a stream in which the 
Indian squaw “Nina” might easily have lost her life. 


Indian Seares But No Indians 


Kingman had two Indian scares. The first occurred in 1874 
when there were but a few families residing there. The people fled 
but the Indians did not appear so they soon returned. The second 
was in July of 1885. It was supposed to have started at the Gorham 
ranch near the southern border of Comanche county just over in 
the Indian Territory. It was started by the “talk of a Mexican cook 
who had become out of humor in reference to something that had 
happened at the ranch on the evening of July 3, 1885.” So he was 
supposed to have gone to Coldwater and started the story that 
the Indians were on the warpath and had started for Kansas. 
The news spread reaching Sun City by the Fourth of July. Since 
there was a celebration there, the news traveled on east so by the 
evening of July 7th it had reachd Kingman county. The farther it 
traveled the worse it grew. The news reached Kingman city about 
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two o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th, that the Indians were 
some eighteen miles south of town and on the warpath. They were 
supposed to be headed north burning and killing as they came. A 
man appeared at Cleveland, a town nine miles south of Kingman, 
saying there were three hundred Indians in one band and that 
they had already burned the town of Bross to the southwest and in 
support of his story requested the people to get out on the hill to 
the south from where they could see the smoke of the burning town 
and neighboring farm houses. Messengers were sent out warning 
the settlers to flee for safety. 


A pioneer residing on a ranch four miles south of Kingman had 
returned from town and told of the report that the Indians were 
on the warpath. This family felt no alarm, however, probably be- 
cause of the remarks of a cowboy who was working for them at this 
time. This fellow had been on the plains for years, and when he 
heard the report that the Indians were coming, he laughed and 
said, “Don’t worry. They are not coming. They never come that way. 
No Indian sends advance notice when he is on the warpath:” 


That evening after the family had retired they heard wagons 
going past. Some stopped and their owners urged them to go to 
town. Finally the family decided to go. It was at least fifteen minutes 
after they reached the end of the lane leading from the house 
before they could*get a chance to drive on to the road. Traffic 
was as heavy that night as it is on the highways today. The road was 
lined with wagons loaded with furniture, pigs, chickens, chiidren, 
or whatever possessions the owner had. The trip to town was made 
at a walk. As they passed a corn field, a man on horseback came cut 
of the field. He urged the people to flee to the fields to hide. He 
then disappeared in the corn himself. 


Thousands Flee to Kingman 


In town at last, the people milled arcund listening for reports. 
There were said to be some eight thousand people there that night. - 
The more conservative feel it was nearer five thousand than eight. 
Every building and home was opened to care for the crowds. 
Nothing definite could be learned about the Indians. A. scouting 
party went out but returned having learned nothing. The excite- 
ment died down a little. The majority of the people remained in 
the wagons or on the streets until morning. Some stayed in town 
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for two or three days. A few took the train back east. They had had 
all of the Indians and the West that they wanted. The governor 
appealed for the Seventh Cavalry. It appeared on the ninth, two 
days after the scare. From their camp south of the river they 
scouted the country around and found that not an Indian had left 
the reservation. The remaining settlers returned to their homes, and 
so ended the last of Kingman’s Indian scare. 


Th Indian scares, the floods, the droulhs, ihe eyclones and 
the hard times all took their quota from the town. These hardships 
served as a means of sifting the population. The speculator and 
the easily discouraged withdrew; some of them returned to the 
East, others moved farther to the West, the hardier and more re- 
sourceful remained and developed a faith in Kingman and its 
future, a faith which has abided with them since so that what was 
said of the state of Kansas might well be applied to the city 
of Kingman. 


“One thing more: The spirit of the people — that has 
made the state. All newcomers become Kansans, as soon as 
they have been here a year, they say, ‘We did it’.” 


THE END 
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